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Students Discuss 
Liquor Problem 


On Sunday evening, May 21, Rev. 
William H. Gysan, minister to students in 
Greater Boston, and secretary of the 
Unitarian Temperance Society, held an 
informal discussion with a student group 
at the State Teachers’ College in Bridge- 
water, Mass., on “Young People and the 
Liquor Problem.’ Jean Taylor, daughter 
of Rev. John Taylor of Westwood, Mass., 
was chairman of the meeting. Mr. Gysan 
reports a growing interest on the part of 
the young people in learning the facts con- 
cerning the individual and social effects 
of alcoholic beverages. Many who have 
believed that it was entirely a personal 
problem are beginning to realize that it is 
one of our major social questions, and 
ought not to be neglected in young people’s 
programs of social study and action. The 
psychological aspects of the drink problem, 
Mr. Gysan finds, are of particular interest 
to college students. He deplores the neg- 
ligence of many Unitarian youth leaders 
in confronting their groups with this prob- 
lem as compared with youth leaders in 
other denominations, but believes that this 
will be changed when this topic is in- 
cluded and intelligently presented in the 
training program for Unitarian youth 
leaders. 


Midwestern Laymen 


All roads in the Midwest will lead to 
Conference Point, Williams Bay, Wis., 
this week-end, when the annual Mid- 
western convention of the Laymen’s League 
will be held there from Sunday to Tuesday, 
June 18 to 20, on Lake Geneva, just 
seventy miles north of Chicago. 
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Fraternity House 


The directors of the Benevolent Fra- 
ternity of Unitarian Churches cordially 
invite all its friends to open house, 
Fraternity Farm, Ashby, Mass., Satur- 
day, June 24. For those who bring picnic 
luncheon, tea and coffee will be served. 


Guild of Parish Workers 


The annual meeting of the Guild was 
held in Arlington Street Chapel on Tues- 
day, May 28, at 5 p.m. The annual report 
of the secretary was read and accepted. 
The treasurer’s report showed a balance of 
$24, all bills paid up to May 22. The 
president said that $10 would be available 
if the members wished to make the usual 
contribution to some good cause. Various 
suggestions were made—books for the 
Loan Library, for the Book Mission, a 
scholarship for the Rowe Camp week, a 
gift to the Shoals and a gift to Fraternity 
Farm. On motion of Mrs. Cook, and 
seconded by Miss Wyman, it was voted to 
give $10 to Fraternity Farm, unrestricted. 

Mrs. Burdett sent greetings and regrets 
that she was unable to attend because of 
illness and the Guild sent greetings in re- 
turn. The group stood for a moment in 
memory of Miss Katherine Stokes,. 

Miss McAuslan reported for the nomi- 
nating committee, and the following of- 
ficers were elected for the coming year: 
president, Miss Annie Pousland; vice 
president, Mrs. Cloyd Valentine; secretary- 
treasurer, Miss Gertrude Neilson, directors, 
(one year) Miss Annie Filoon, (two years) 
Mrs. Charles Harrington, (three years) 
Miss Frances W. Wood. 

A group of thirty-seven sat down to 
supper in the parish hall. Guests of the 
Guild were Dr. Charles Lyttle of Mead- 


General Conference 


of the A. U. A. 


Resolutions 

This year the General Conference 
of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion will be held in San Francisco, 
California, from August 24-August 
27, 1939. 

According to the bylaws all resolu- 
tions must be submitted at least 
twenty-eight days prior to the con- 
ference, which means this year July 
27, 1939. Resolutions should be sent 
to the business committee, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

The business committee hopes that 
every member of the fellowship will 
be informed of the procedure regard- 
ing resolutions inaugurated in May, 
1938, and followed in connection with 
the recent annual meeting of the As- 
sociation in May, 1939. 


ville, the speaker of the evening, Rev. and 
Mrs. Ernest Kuebler, Dr. Abigail Eliot, 
Rev. Robert Storer, and Miss Frances 
Porter, the parish administrator of Arling- 
ton Street Church. After supper, the 
president gave a short talk about the 
Guild and invited those who were not 
members to join. Then she introduced 
Miss Eliot, who told about her work with 
little children. Returning to the chapel 
the evening session was opened with a 
hymn, and this was followed by a violin 
solo by Miss Josephine Bates, an unex- 
pected pleasure. 

Dr. Lyttle began his address by deplor- 
ing the fact that training in religious edu- 
cation was not a regular part of the theo- 
logical school curriculum, and paid a fine 
tribute to those women, both trained and 
untrained workers, who had kept our 
church schools going by their interest and 
devotion. He went on to tell, in humorous 
vein, what our young ministers and church 
school leaders should not do, with sundry 
illustrations from his own experience, and 
then told of what he thought were the es- 
sentials of a modern school program, em- 
phasizing especially the use of moving pic- 
tures. 

G. A. N. 


Forthcoming Events 


June 18: 11 a. m. At Town Hall, 128 
West 48rd Street, New York City. 
Unitarian Day. Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, 
“The Power and Promise of Liberal Re- 
ligion.’’ 

June 18-20: Midwestern Convention of the 
Laymen’s League, Conference Point, 
Williams Bay, Wis. 

August 24-27: General Conference of the 
American Unitarian Association at San 
Francisco, Calif. 

August 25: Laymen’s luncheon, Bellevue 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 
kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higgin- 
botham, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1420 kilocycles. 

Madison, Wis., ‘‘Land of Our Fathers,’’ 
Rev. W. Rupert Holloway, chairman of 
program, Thursday,7 p.m., Station WIBA. 

Madison, Wis., Rev. W. Rupert Hollo- 
way, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station WIBA. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. Robert W. Jones, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., Station WHBQ. 

New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan 
Howlett, Sunday, 11a.m.,Station WNBH, 
1310 kilocycles. 

Spokane, Wash., Rev. Dayton T. Yoder. 
Sunday, 9.15 a. m. Station KGA, 1470 
kilocycles. 
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Liberty Wins Against Hague 


THE SUPREME COURT, 5 to 2, has upheld the 
right of the American citizen to speak his mind—and 
to other people—in Jersey City. The Civil Liberties 
Union and the C. I. O. are both to be congratulated 
on carrying the fight for freedom of speech through to 
victory. And, because their fight was a fight for the 
liberty of expression of all of us, they ought to be con- 
gratulated by conservatives as well as by radicals, 
by religious people as well as by those outside the 
churches, and by people who do not like labor unions 
as well as by people who do. 


The Neely Bill 


SENATOR NEELY’S BILL to abolish compulsory 
block-booking and blind selling of motion pictures has 
been favorably reported by the Senate Committee 
which had it under consideration, and it will now go 
to the Senate. We believe that a number of our 
readers are interested in the passage of this bill— 
which may be described in brief as an act making 
possible local self-determination and local managerial 
responsibility in the moving picture industry. If the 
bill becomes law the proprietor of a moving picture 
house will no longer have to take bad pictures in order 
to get good ones. The next step for supporters of 
the bill is to write to their senators requesting them 
to do all in their power to aid in its passage. 


Unitarianism on the Radio 


THE MAY MEETINGS of this year have been more 
extensively reported on the radio than ever before. 
Indeed just as we are beginning to see the possibilities 
of radio for Unitarian extension—our resolution on 
that subject, passed at the annual meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association, will be followed by 
action—the radio directors are beginning to see the 
listener-interest that lies in Unitarian thought and 
action. When we list the activities of Anniversary 
Week that were carried on the air it makes an impres- 
sive showing. Here it is: 

Sunday, May 21, 4.30-5 p. m.: Junior Choir Festival. WEEI. 
Tuesday, May 238, 2-3 p. m.: Religious education panel dis- 
cussion from Tremont Temple. WCOP. 

(Dr. Haven Emerson, Unitarian Temperance So- 
‘ciety speaker, was interviewed by Rev. William H. 
Gysan preceding the panel.) 

Wednesday,May 24, 10.15-10.30 a. m.: Atty. Larry Davidow 
interviewed by Rev. Charles A. Engvall on Uni- 
tarian Laymep’s League work. WCOP. 


‘ 


2-3 p.m.: Women’s Alliance meeting from Tremont 
Temple. WCOP. 

4.15-4.30 p. m.: Sara Wambaugh interviewed by 
Dr. John H. Lathrop on international relations. 
WEEI. 


May 25, 9.45-10 a. m.: “Unitarian Work for Social 
Justice.” Panel discussion. Participants: Rev. Dale 
DeWitt, Rev. Edwin H. Wilson and Rev. A. Powell 
Davies. WAAB. 

4.45-5 p.m.: Review of A. U. A. annual meeting by 
Llewellyn Jones, Christian Register editor. WORL. 
4-4.30 p.m.: Transcription speech of Dr. Lindeman’s 
Ware Lecture with introduction. WIXAL. 


May 26, 4.45-5 p. m.: “Liberal Youth and the 
Church,” Roland Greeley and Henry V. Atherton 
of the Y.P.R.U. WHDH,. 

9-9.30 p. m.: “Distinguished Unitarian Hymns.” 
Comments by Dr. Henry W. Foote and music by 
choir. WMEX. 


Thursday, 


Friday, 


Some day, however, we will be looking back to 


» that as ‘‘a small beginning.” 


German Refugees 


A RESOLUTION passed at the annual meeting of 
the American Unitarian Association pledges us, in- 
dividuals and churches, to do all in our power to aid 
refugees from Central Europe. One immediate way 
in which we can all aid them is to deny the baseless 
belief, being fostered by some antidemocratic propa- 
gandists, that German refugees are inundating the 
country. The fact is that “the annual immigration 
from Greater Germany during the six and one-half 
years of Nazi rule has been less than one-fourth the 
annual immigration from Germany to the United 
States in the years preceding Hitler’s rise to power.” 
Furthermore, according to a memorandum issued by 
the three major agencies now raising funds for the aid 
of Nazi victims: 


Assuming an immigration this year from Germany, 
including Austria, of 27,370, the total allowable under 
quota regulations, there will be in this country by June 
80, 1939, less than 75,000 Germans who have come here 
in the seven years since the advent of National Social- 
ism in Germany. For the six-year period, July 1, 1932, 
through June 30, 1988, 4,487 more aliens left the United 
States permanently than were admitted for perma- 
nent residence. Based upon a population of 130,000,- 
000, the 1988 net immigration to this country from 
everywhere represented less than four hundredths of 
one percent of our population. 


And so far from being a burden to the country or 
displacing native workers these immigrants bring us 
valuable gifts. Not only are many of them skilled in 
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medicine and in the scholarly professions, but even in 
the technological crafts they have distinct contribu- 
tions to make. Often in ways of which we citizens of 
America know nothing about. Most of our readers, 
for instance, probably do not know—unless they hap- 
pened to pick up the same issue of an English journal 
devoted to photography that the editor did some 
weeks ago—that a large American camera corporation 
which used to be more renowned for its cameras than 
for the lenses that it put into them has now employed 
some former Germans in its optical division and rede- 
signed its most popular lens: to the great improvement 
of the same. Or that another American camera cor- 
poration has largely increased the number of items it 
produces since expert German opticians have come over 
here and joined its staff. 

Those two examples, of course, are representative 
of others in a large number of industries. 

So let us be assured that in helping German and 
other refugees we are, not only in the long run but right 
now, helping ourselves. 


Americanism and the Hyphen 


THE BULLETIN of the American Jewish Congress, 
of May 26, describes an anti-Semitic meeting in New 
York in which the audience cheered references to 
“Father Coughlin, Generalissimo Franco, Mayor 
Hague, Boake Carter, and Queens Borough president 
George U. Harvey.”’ People who merely know that 
Boake Carter is a newspaper columnist but who do not 
read him, will be surprised at this testimonial, per- 
haps. But it is probably deserved—the reaction- 
aries and the anti-Semites generally know their own 
friends. 

The curious thing—if a thing can be both curious 
and typical, for this is typical—is that Boake Carter, 
himself a hyphenate American, some time ago launched 
an attack on hyphenates in which he proposed that 
foreign language newspapers be forbidden in America. 
It never occurred to him, of course, that it was only 
by historical accident that he himself was not deprived 
of the use of his native tongue when he came to 
America. There is still sufficient similarity between 
the languages of England and America so that Mr. 
Carter can make himself understood (approximately). 
Otherwise he might feel very aggrieved if, giving full 
political allegiance to his new country, he was for- 
bidden by that country to keep up his ties of sentiment 
and kinship with the language and literature of his 
forefathers. 

Fortunately for Mr. Carter’s feelings—assuming 
him to possess them—he will, unless he is more of a 
linguist than his prejudice against foreign language 
newspapers would suggest, never know what his 
fellow-hyphenates are saying about his proposal that 
their foreign language papers be forbidden. Indeed, 
we do not know it, with the exception of the remarks 
made on his proposal by Den Danske Pioneer, a sixty- 
seven-year-old weekly which we would hate to see 
suppressed merely that Mr. Boake Carter sleep 
better o’ nights. In an editorial of which our only 
criticism is that Mr. Carter is hardly worth the space 
accorded him, Den Danske Pioneer points out that 
foreign language groups do not as a rule form pressure 
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groups to influence our foreign policy—as Carter had 
alleged—that they do not use their own language to 
the exclusion of English, but purely as a secondary 
tongue, and that in their civic idealism, in their loyalty 
to American ideals, they are, very often, actually far 
ahead of the “hundred percent’? American. The 
reason for this is simple: 


Because most of the hyphenated Americans first 
learned American ideals when they were grown-up, in 
evening schools and similar institutions. They had a 
better chance, then, to understand what those ideals 
implied than do the small school-children who have 
these ideals pumped into them every day at the age 
when their thoughts are more naturally directed toward 
the ball ground and the swimming hole than toward the 
classroom. 


Carter, of course, justifies his proposal to forbid 
all foreign language newspapers by saying that only in 
that way can German “Bund” propaganda be stopped. 
The Danish comment on this is: 

Because you cannot stop something which is a real 
danger to the country, you are going to stop something 
which has always, in good and in bad days, been a 
beneficial activity and an actual support of the country’s 
institutions. 

What logic! 


And the editor of Den Danske Pioneer, recalling 
the large number of Danish, Swedish and Norwegian 
papers (published in America) which he receives 
weekly remarks (with a simple emphasis which we 
envy and would like to see adopted to a greater extent 
in English-language journalism) that Carter’s charge 
that these papers foment division of the national 
temper “‘is a thundering lie.” 

As a matter of fact the hyphenated American 
may not only be, and indeed, usually is, a good Ameri- 
can, but he is quite likely to be the best type of Amer- 
ican: the critical type. Because he sees America in 
perspective, which is something the native-born 
hundred percenter is not able to do unless he makes a 
special mental effort. The native American is an 
American by the act of God, or by nature, rather than 
by his own volition. Pride in Americanism, therefore, 
can logically be shown only by the hyphenates, the 
people who came over here because they wanted to. 
And, by and large, they have just about built the 
country. Or, as Den Danske Pioneer puts it, after 
quoting a silly complaint about divided loyalties from 
Carter’s article: 

“Poor America! To be for so many years ham- 
pered by foreign-born who have done nothing else but 
build the country up to what it is today! The poorest 
farmer (with a hyphenate) on the prairies of Dakota 
has done more for the best interests of this country than 
many a writer who can trace his ancestry back to Co- 
lumbus.” 


And when we consider that hyphenates not only 
built the country physically but brought it gifts of 
mind and of spirit, it ought to be obvious that to pat- 
ronize them is the worst kind of snobbery and to fear 
their native-language press as a whole—some Germans 
and some Italians may provide exceptions, of course— 
is to be as silly as the most deluded follower of 
Hitler. 


Religious Symbolism 


A paper read by Dean Sperry of the Harvard Divinity 
School during Anniversary Week before the Religious Arts 
Guild. 


I WISH TO THANK the Religious Arts Guild not 


only for the honor of the invitation to address you at 


_ this time, but also for suggesting an interesting and 
- timely subject. 


There is abroad in Protestantism, 
even in the most liberal Protestant churches of the 
theological left, a desire to improve the public worship 
of the church. I think most of us are agreed that the 
Puritan reaction carried the virtue of a bleak severity 
to needless extreme. Or, if that statement requires 


- qualification, we may say that worship of the purely 
spiritual type, carried on without the aid of those helps 


which in religion the body may fairly be expected to 
give to the soul, is possible only to the most mature 
and disciplined natures. I fancy that most of us 
would find an hour’s silent meeting of the Quakers a 
very perplexing and exacting experience. We should 
feel that without more training in deliberate acts of 
mental recollection, in directed meditation, ongoing 
silent time would hang heavy on our hands. We 
should be fretful to look at something, to hear some- 
thing. 

In the improvement of public worship our problem 
takes on two or three aspects. With most of us there 
is a desire to find for worship vehicles which shall give 
to us a strong suggestion of the unbroken, continuing 
life of the Christian religion and the Christian church. 
There are, it is true, persons who feel that we should 
deliberately break with the past and should attempt 
by a selective process, addressed not merely to Chris- 
tianity but to all the great world religions, to assemble 
some unashamedly modern religion which should 
make use of all that is now reliably known about 
man’s nature, his moral needs, his spiritual possibili- 
ties, and his instinctive ways of religious self-expres- 
sion. In theory we can sympathize with such a 
project. In practice most of us hope little from it, 
for the simple reason that this is not the way religions 
come to pass in history. They are born of more naive 
and creative tendencies. They are seldom the prod- 
uct of critical reflection. Religions are grown, by 
organic processes, they are not put together mechani- 
cally. 

Moreover the strong feeling for tradition in time, 
for history, is one of the ways—perhaps the first and 
most effective way—by which Western man learns 
what is meant by religion. The awareness of member- 
ship in a Beloved Community of Memory and Hope— 
to use Josiah Royce’s phrase—is to persons like our- 
selves a clear intimation of what is meant by being a 
religious person. I suppose that, to most of us, a 
white meetinghouse on a New England village green 
can give a clearer intimation of what is meant by the 
Christian church than can be had from all the cathe- 
drals of Europe, since that meetinghouse is “clay of 
the pit whence we were digged.” 


‘The Nature and Function of 


Willard L. Sperry 


But when we turn back to the elder Christian 
usage we find that, once we have passed the grim 
period of Puritan iconoclasm, which gleefully smashed 
all images, we return to a world of religious symbols, 
which either mean nothing to us, or carry with them 
meanings which our fathers deliberately repudiated. 
We are, therefore, caught on the horns of a dilemma. 
We cannot ignore or ever wholly escape from classical 
Christian symbolism, as it was elaborated over many 
centuries by the undivided catholic church; yet at the 
same time we are in conscientious doubt as to how 
far we should be sincere in attempting to recover that 
symbolism for our own modern uses, and to what de- 
gree we might be giving new life to ancient errors. 

In proposing, therefore, to consider the basic prob- 
lems of symbolism, rather than to describe and to dis- 
cuss in detail the many symbols which hitherto the 
Christian religion has used, let us, first, try to get some 
initial grasp of the word itself. 


What the Word Means 


In a recent book on “The Principles of Art,” 
Professor Collingwood of Oxford says, ‘“‘The proper 
meaning of a word is never something upon which the 
word sits perched like a gull on a stone; it is something 
over which the word hovers like a gull over a ship’s 
stern. Trying to fix the proper meaning in our minds 
is like coaxing the gull to settle in the rigging, with 
the rule that the gull must be alive when it settles: one 
must not shoot it and tie it there.”” Notice that words 
themselves, with their strange. power of suggestion, 
are themselves a splendid example of symbolism. 

Now this word “symbol” is an extraordinarily shy 
and elusive word. It does not come to rest quickly 
or easily. And when it does light, it is sometimes 
found to light on meanings to which it really does not 
belong. 

I see nothing for it, for the moment, but to shoot 
the word and tie it to the rigging of this text; or at 
least to capture it and tie it there, with the idea of re- 
leasing it later on. Our word “symbol” is a direct 
transliteration from the Greek symbolon, and has an 
exact Latin counterpart in the word tessara. A 
symbolon or tessara was a sign or token by which one 
identified or inferred something else. Such, for ex- 
ample, would be the marks branded on the body of a 
slave or an animal. Such would be the broken halves 
of a coin kept by the two contracting parties as sign 
and proof of a bargain. Such would be the tickets or 
counters which could be exchanged for real money. 
Such would be the identification tag worn by soldiers. 
Such would be the pocket pieces that men have always 
carried with them, kept not for their intrinsic value, 
but as reminders of experiences and situations with 
which they may have happened to be associated. 

A symbol is a thing which stands for something 
other than itself. It is, indeed, something which makes 
its appeal to the senses. It can be seen or heard— 
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these are the two senses to which symbolism most often 
appeals. But behind and beyond the sensation 
stirred by the symbol there is a world of feeling and 
ideas, a complex association of experiences, or an in- 
timation of worlds not realized by sense. 

Now in the English language the word has come 
to have two quite distinct meanings. The first def- 
inition given in the Oxford Dictionary is, “A formal 
authoritative statement of the religious belief of the 
Christian church, or of a particular sect or church; a 
creed or confession of faith, as for instance the Apostles’ 
Creed.”’ We often hear our Catholic or Anglican 
friends say that their creeds are “‘symbols.’”’ We are 
in doubt as to what they mean by those words, and 
whether they are not using the word as a convenient 
means of escape from the historical and theological 
questions inevitably raised for modern men by certain 
of the statements in the historic creeds of the church. 
But we must do them the justice of admitting that 
this is the earliest and therefore the first meaning of 
the word “symbol” in its English usage. So used the 
term would imply, as it were, that a creed is the pass- 
word which means admission into the church, the 
agreed-upon sign language of its members as between 
themselves. In that sense of the word the Covenant 
of a church organized on the Congregational polity is 
also asymbol. It is, as it were, the identification tag, 
worn by members of a given company. The May- 
flower compact, thus construed, would be a symbol as 
strictly as is the Nicene creed. Itisa different symbol, 
but both fall within the general area intended by the 
meaning of the word. 

The second meaning of the word, as given by the 
Oxford Dictionary, is perhaps the more familiar one, 
and to that meaning we have already referred. A 
symbol is “something that stands for, represents, or 
denotes something else (not by exact resemblance, 
but by vague suggestion, or by some accidental or 
conventional relation); especially a material object 
representing or taken to represent something im- 
material or abstract.”” Thus, for example, the bread 
and wine of the Lord’s Supper are not just so much, 
just any, bread and wine. Even in want of all doc- 
trines of transubstantiation, they still stand for some- 
thing other than themselves, stand indeed for many 
experiences, emotions, and ideas. 

You can see at once how confusion is created and 
a sense of insincerity and evasion spread abroad when 
we allow the second of these meanings to supersede the 
first in the area of the creeds. In popular speech there 
is little awareness of the earlier and more strict mean- 
ing of the word “symbol” as applied to the creeds. 
To suggest that a creed does not mean what it says, 
but is meant to suggest something which it has not 
said or cannot say, is to darken counsel by words with- 
out knowledge. In religion we ought to try to say as 
nearly as we can what we believe and what we mean. 
Our speech should be “yea, yea; and nay, nay.” 
Thomas Huxley once wrote to Charles Kingsley, ‘““The 
longer I live, the more obvious it is to me that the most 
sacred act of a man’s life is to say and to feel, ‘I be- 
lieve such and such to be true.’ All the greatest re- 
wards and all the heaviest penalties of existence cling 
about that act.” That, I think, is the way that most 
of us feel about the historic creeds of the church. In 
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so far as we can say them, even in part, that repetition 
is a sacred act around which all the greatest rewards 
and heaviest penalties of life gather. Conscious in- 
sincerity at such a point would be, for us, the sin 
against the Holy Spirit. Such is the nature of our 
extreme religious individualism, and such is the moral 
trust which we place in sincerity as against orthodoxy. 

Now, this is a meeting of the Religious Arts Guild, 
and is not a session of a theological debating society. 
But before passing on to a consideration of the second 
of the two meanings of the word “symbol” which we 
have taken from the dictionary, I should like to say a 
word about religious symbols as we meet them in the 
first of the two definitions. 


Symbolism and Liberal Religious Policy 


The ‘‘symbol,” construed as articles of belief or as 
a creed, is, traditionally, a statement of terms of mem- 
bership in the church and a sign of that membership, 
whenever it is reaffirmed or repeated. The conditions 
of membership in churches, so far as formulated re- 
ligious beliefs are concerned, vary greatly and tend 
to become relaxed as one moves in the direction of 
liberalism. Our liberal type of church at the left 
asks less of its members in the way of formulated faith 
than do the orthodox churches to the right. By re- 
laxation of the theological requirements for church 
membership we believe that we are able to keep in 
touch with the progressing knowledge of the age and 
to share in the serious and characteristic intellectual 
life of the time. It seems to us, from our position, that 
the span of the bridge between traditional orthodox 
theology and the modern mind is getting so extended 
that sooner rather than later it must collapse under its 
own weight, being unable to endure further the felt 
strain between ancient dogmas and contemporary 
thought. Whether this will be so remains to be seen. 
In any case it is not our problem. 

Our problem is this: the relaxed theological re- 
quirements for our kind of church membership, and 
the increased identification of our mental manners 
with the general habits of the modern mind, un- 
doubtedly take away from church membership much of 
what has been its distinctive appeal and perhaps its 
strength in times past. If, to put it bluntly, you do 
not join a society essentially different from all the 
other societies to which you already belong, in joining 
the church, there is no compelling reason for taking 
that step. And if, when you go to church, you get 
nothing but a pious version of what you get when 
about your serious business the other six days of the 
week, then plainly you are wholly warranted in de- 
bating all over again each Sunday whether it is really 
worth your while to go to church. All liberal Protes- 
tantism in America is drifting into this relation to its 
constituency. It keeps in touch with its people by 
constant accommodation to their mental interests and , 
processes, but in so doing it is compelled to relax more 
and more generously what were once the distinctive, 
if not the exacting, requirements of church member- 
ship. This is, in part, a matter of principle and in 
equal part a very proper matter of policy. 

I should merely like to point out that the one 
group of churches in Germany which has courageously 
opposed the interference of the Nazi regime in spiritual 


_matters, has been the so-called ‘Confessional’ 
churches, in which the theological symbols of the 
| sixteenth century reformers have been revived and re- 
| affirmed as the distinctive mark of the Christian 
church. One may, I think, put it down as a fairly 
_ well-founded inference from history, that it will be 
smaller and theologically stiffer types of church which 
_ will stand back to the wall in periods of moral and 
spiritual crisis, rather than the larger bodies which have 
_ liberally accommodated themselves to the intellectual 
trend of the times. I must confess that the example 
of the German Confessional churches has greatly 
_ heartened me in these recent years. The Confessional 
churches were foremost among the religious and pro- 
_ fessional groups in resisting the Nazis. But at the 
- same time the type of stiff reactionary theology which, 
_ with its rigid doctrinal symbols, has given them power 
_ to make their stand raises, by contrast, uneasy specu- 
_ lations as to what liberal Protestantism at large might 
do, in similar stress. I can only say that I think 
_ there must be a point beyond which the formal condi- 
tions for church membership cannot be relaxed with 
prospective safety to the church itself. The Christian 
church ought to be something more than one more 
secular society added to those we already belong to, 
but essentially of the same nature with them: Cham- 
bers of Commerce, Sewing Circles, Medical Societies, 
Professional Clubs, Colleges and Universities. A 
Christian church ought to have some kind of recog- 
nizable “‘symbol” in the original and strictest meaning 
of that term. Joining a church should be something 
more than good-naturedly letting your name be put up 
for one more club. The theological problem is to 
select and organize, from the vast welter of modern 
knowledge, those truths or beliefs about things-in- 
the-whole which shall give the church its distinctive 
hallmark and which shall make the reasons for joining 
it, belonging to it, supporting it, quite distinct from 
rival secular statements which aspire to no such faith 
and make no such claim. In short, a Christian 
church ought not to be just something more of familiar 
workaday life; it ought to be something different. Its 
first and final claim on us lies in this difference, and for 
this difference we must try to find words. 


Symbol: Decorative or Functional 


I come, now, to what is the more pertinent aspect 
of our subject, the nature and function of the religious 
symbol as suggesting something other than its im- 
mediate self. 

The great danger among churches which are re- 
ligiously tolerant and even lax, as against churches 
which are strict and rigid, is that in this area of sym- 
bolism, so-called, they shall fall victims to what I may 
call the heresy of mere decoration. We put on gowns 
and hoods, we have marchings around and about, we 
light candles, we introduce chants, we put more color 
on the walls, we may add an ancient pattern to the 
decoration of the chancel—let us say the crossed 
letters which in English are a “P” on top of an “X” 
(how many American Christians have asked me what 
that ‘““P-X” meant!). Altogether we have more reds 
and blues and greens, instead of gray; we have more 
moving about and less standing and sitting still; we 
have more action and less monotony. But what does 


it all mean, and does it mean anything other than itself, 
a mere idle elaboration of things seen and heard? 
The heresy of decoration is the one which doth so 
easily beset us, when we appeal to arts and crafts to 
help us improve our worship. 

Now the Christian church will not be reanimated 
by prettiness. Life is at once more honest and more 
urgent than that. The cult of pretty decoration is 
the playground and playtime of persons who are once 
removed from the strain and stress of living. It is the 
luxury trade of the intellectual and the sentimentalist. 

One of my friends, who is a church historian, says 
that every religious movement passes through three 
stages in its history. It begins with a first period of 
moral passion. It passes on to a second period of in- 
tellectual formulation when its convictions are put 
down in systematic order. It then lapses into a third 
period of esthetic elaboration. I do not know that I 
wholly agree with this account of the matter, but 
there is enough truth in it to keep us on our guard 
against the purely decorative use of art in a religion 
from which moral conviction and hard thinking have 
departed. We ought seriously to ask ourselves 


_ whether, in “‘enriching”’ our services of worship, we are 
? 


tacitly admitting that conscience and thought have 
given place to something uncomfortably like senti- 
mentality, a pleasant appeal to the sense just for the 
sake of the immediate reaction. 

Religious symbolism, then, is not, or ought not 
to be, a mere matter of ecclesiastical decoration. Re- 
ligious symbols are appeals, made through material 
means, to the senses, primarily the senses of sight and 
hearing, by which religious truths may be intimated 
and felt—truths which can be imperfectly described 
in words, but not exhausted by words. It is because 
words, themselves the most elemental of all symbols, 
do not exhaust the truth, and at times state it too 
narrowly, that we fall back on these material things, 
forms, patterns, ceremonies, which enable us at once 
to feel the force of truths which we believe and to 
impute to them our own immediate interpretation, 
prompted by our private circumstance. 


Spires Are Not for the City 


A church spire, for example, is not an architectural 
necessity, it is a luxury, and often a very expensive one. 
It serves no purpose other than to point the mind and 
heart upward. In stone or wood it says “Sursum 
corda’’—Lift up your hearts. It is, perhaps, the most 
elemental and effective of all the familiar symbols of 
religion, and there is no mistaking its meaning.. John 
Addington Symonds, I think it was, once said that man 
has added to the natural scene only two items which 
may fairly be said to be an addition to the beauty of 
nature itself; a sail at sea and the spire of a village 
church. This symbol loses its value only when, in the 
heart of a down town city area, the spire is pathetically 
dwarfed by skyscrapers which look down on it with 
commercial contempt. As a symbol of religion it 
had best be abandoned there, and some other symbol 
sought, some horizontal lines which should suggest 
tranquillity and “central peace subsisting at the 
heart of endless agitation.” 

Once you step inside a Christian church, par- 
ticularly if it be, let us say, a medieval cathedral, you 
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are in a world of veritable sign language. Christian 
symbolism seems to have begun in the catacombs, and 
the early sign language of that underground world has, 
in part, persisted until our own time. Roses and 
flowery meadows suggest heaven. The fish spelled 
with its Greek letters the name of Jesus Christ the 
Savior, the Son of God, and as being one of the two 
articles of food with which the multitudes were fed, 
signified the union of Christ and the believer. The vine 
pointed to the Eucharist. The palms were the sign 
of Christian victory over this world. An anchor indi- 
cated the heavenly hope of the Christian. The ship 
was the ark of the church which bore men across the 
stormy seas of this life. The stag suggested, as in a 
verse of the Psalms, the soul’s thirst for God. The 
descending dove represented the coming of the Holy 
Spirit. The pelican tearing open its breast to feed its 
young represents the sacrificial death of Christ. The 
hammer and the nails point to the passion. The 
Good Shepherd pasturing his flock or carrying a sheep 
over his shoulders intimates Christ’s care for his fol- 
lowers. Countless other symbols were used to suggest 
the perpetual virginity of Mary, the last judgment, 
the horrors of hell, and the like. Everywhere, in the 
stone, the glass, the frescoes, the tapestries, of one of 
these historic Christian churches were these symbols 
to suggest facts in primitive Christian history or ar- 
ticles of the Christian faith. The association of the 
symbol and the idea was a matter of common knowl- 
edge, and the unlettered man had the whole fabric of 
his faith sustained by these familiar signs, accessible 
to the senses and shot through with the emotions of 
hope and fear. 

The peacock stood for immortality, the dragon 
for Satan, the phoenix for the resurrection. There 
was a symbol for each of the four evangelists: the 
winged man for Matthew, the winged lion for Mark, 
the winged ox for Luke, and the eagle for John. The 
keys pointed to Peter, the sword to Paul. 

Now it is quite clear that no liberal Protestant 
church will preserve all these symbols, since many of 
the ideas thus symbolized are for us either incredible 
or trivial. We need no symbol, for example, of the 
perpetual virginity of Mary. 

Ideally, our first task should be to compile some 
list or catalogue of the classical symbols which Chris- 
tianity has used thus far, and then to put aside those 
we could not conscientiously continue to use, because 
the ideas which they were intended to suggest seem to 
us either untrue or unnecessary. There is absolutely 
no use in perpetuating some outward and visible sign 
which no longer has any inward and spiritual meaning. 
An outworn symbol, thus perpetuated, becomes mere 
decoration, and it is even worse than mere decoration, 
because it is not even a mere neutral pattern, but is, to 
those who know what it once meant, a falsehood. 
Thus, I should say that no Unitarian church would 
consciously employ the old familiar trefoil design, 
by which orthodox Christianity has, in one way and 
another, sought to suggest the doctrine of the Trinity. 

But having honestly criticized and censored this 
wealth of historic Christian symbolism we shall then 
be left, unless we are wholly agnostic, with certain 
symbols which do stand for ideas that are still real to 
us. And we are then confronted with the problem 
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whether we shall continue to employ them for our own 
more modern and emancipated faith. 


The Cross 


Let us take a case in point—the cross. This is 
one of the most familiar Christian symbols, though 
it is by no means the oldest. We do not find it in the 
catacombs. We meet it only with the beginning of 
the fourth century. It seems to have sprung into 
prominence and popularity because it had happened 
to be the sign on the banners of some of Constantine’s 
soldiers—Constantine who finally made Christianity 
the official religion of the empire. 

Now the cross is indubitably Catholic, and in its 
elaborated form as a crucifix really ceases to be a 
symbol and becomes direct, representative art. The 
very fact that it has bulked so large in Catholic art 
has been, for many Protestant sects, a sufficient reason 
for its neglect and disuse. But no religion can live 
permanently upon that which it disbelieves and denies, 
and there is, I think, no doubt that the negative tem- 
per of Protestantism is one of its inherent defects. 
It is not enough, in a religion, to protest against the 
religion of someone else. You must positively affirm 
your own religion, if you are to make converts and win 
the world. 

You must be able to recover from your childhood, 
if you do not still feel, a certain antipathy to the cross. 
You feel this antipathy because you are a Protestant, 
not a Catholic. You feel it further, because the cross 
has been made the physical warrant for various doc- 
trines of the atoning death of Christ which seem to 
you immoral, unworthy both of God and man. 

But when you have said all this you are confronted 
with the fact that, as sign language, the cross still 
stands for something which, if you profess and call 
yourself a Christian, is necessary to your faith, because 
truer to it than any other symbol we have. Con- 
front yourself with a swastika and you say, “‘No, 
that is not the symbol of a way of life I believe in and 
want to see spread through the world.”’ For the swas- 
tika has become the recognized symbol of that ag- 
gressive creature whom Nietzsche called “the blond 
beast.’”’ The cross stands for the way of life of one 
“who humbled himself, and took upon himself the 
form of a servant.” It is the symbol of sacrificial 
service, carried in the classic instance to the point of 
laying down his life for his friends. Now before you 
readmit this symbol to your church you have to decide, 
of course, whether you think that Jesus’ way of life 
ought to be or can be today our moral ideal. If you 
think that it is outmoded or so romantic as to be im- 
possible, then you will not use the symbol. But if, 
confronted by the swastika, which has become the ac- 
cepted symbol of the opposite way of life, you know 
that the swastika way is not your way, then, it seems 
to me, you make a mistake not to use the cross. To 
refuse to do so, because at points you do not attach to 
the symbol today certain meanings which have been 
attached to it in the past, is to deny yourself expres- 
sion. It would be like refusing to fly the American 
flag because there have been some incidents in Amer- 
ican history of which you did not approve. I must 
confess that, having gone through an earlier icono- 
clastic, Puritan, ultra-Protestant period as a younger 


man and minister, I am now glad to see a cross on a 
communion table. Because it says, as nothing else 
can say, one of the things which, however ineffec- 
tually, Christianity has been trying to say for two 
thousand years. To those who have imagination that 
physical symbol says it more powerfully, at times, 
than words can ever say it. 


The Lord’s Supper 


And this consideration brings us to a further con- 
sideration regarding symbolism. The great symbols, 
let us say the symbolic acts of baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, derive much of their power today—per- 
sonally I should say, most of their power—from their 
length of life in history. I always feel, when I see 
the table spread for the Lord’s Supper, that I am in 
the presence of perhaps the oldest formal corporate act 
in which my kind of person participates today. The 
Sacrament has meant, and still means, different things 
to different individuals. It means, indeed, different 
things to the same individual, at different periods of 
his life or in different phases of his experience. In 
that respect it is like the more neutral music of a Bach 
fugue. It is a pattern into which you can read the 
changing moods and thoughts of your history. The 
act itself allows of more than one interpretation and 
therefore welcomes all sorts and conditions of com- 
municants. To one man it may mean communion 
with God, to his neighbor kneeling beside him it may 
mean direct Christian companionship. To another 
it is the seal upon his sorrow, assuring him that he is 
not without hope in this life. To a fourth it isa sum- 
mons to some personal sacrifice that he must make. 
To still another it is a pledge that Jesus tasted the 
bitterest cup that life can offer. All these are partak- 
ing of the same bread and wine, but none is denied 
the true and proper meaning which he finds in it. 

Meanwhile, if Royce is right, that a church is a 
Beloved Community of Memory and Hope, and if 
they are right who tell us that time is real to Western 
man, history necessary, and tradition religiously im- 
portant, then the strong sense of many generations 
over many years, prompted by the Lord’s Supper, 
gives it a force which we cannot deny. Here, as no- 
where else, save perhaps in the reading of the Bible, is 
the history of the Christian religion, strongly sug- 
gested though never finally defined. That is what I 
personally feel most strongly in the Lord’s Supper, the 
ongoing life of Christianity in the world. 

Now I grant you that as a symbol the Lord’s 
Supper may perhaps present to modern minds certain 
difficulties. To begin with, the common meal has not 
for us in the West today, as it had for the East twenty 
centuries ago, the inherently sacred values which it 
then had. To have sat at a man’s table and eaten 
his bread meant more then than it does now. And I 
grant you that there are certain infelicities, anach- 
ronisms, and the like, which tend to creep into the act 
and perhaps to deprive it of what I might call its un- 
self-conscious administration and reception. For ex- 
ample the whole idea of the unsanitary use of acommon 
cup is a modernization which complicates the rite and 
which must take away from some of its spontaneity. 
Nevertheless, when we have said all this the fact re- 
mains that we could not invent, fabricate, or decree 
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any other similar rite which would begin to have the 
associations of sacredness about it which attach to the 
Lord’s Supper. We either have to celebrate it in some- 
thing like its traditional form, or omit it altogether. 
There is, at a point like that, no substitute symbol to 
take its place. 
Baptism 

As for the symbol of baptism—that seems to me 
to present even more grave theological difficulties. 
In its conventional form it is supposed to be a washing 
away of original sin, and with that idea we are not in 
entire concurrence, though at the moment most of us 
are inclined to think less favorably of the human ani- 
mal than was once our wont. Personally, I think that 
the baptismal service had best be saved, simply on the 
ground of its historic use. It was in primitive Chris- 
tianity a survival from Judaism and lacked, at that 
time, some of the more somber meanings which later 
it came to imply. In Judaism baptism was the rite 
which signified the admission of a child, or youth, or 
adult, to the religious community. That is why, 
architecturally, in a church that is careful about such 
matters, the baptismal font stands at the west door 


of a church, and not at the east end. You stop there, 


on your way in. 

I have lingered over these two outward and visible 
symbols because they are the ones which carried over 
from Catholicism into Protestantism. They are for 
modern men surrounded by many problems and per- 
haps impaired by the critical temper in which we ap- 
proach them. But, again let me say, you cannot 
manufacture any substitutes. And any rite put in 
their place is felt to be thin and artificial. Time has 
given them associations and value which nothing 
else could achieve on short notice. 

It seems to me, then, that a modern liberal church 
must attempt to state in words, as definitely as pos- 
sible, what it believes. That it must then go through 
the long catalogue of Christian symbols attached to 
the many articles of Christian faith and see what of 
these symbols it can still use in good faith, because 
there are behind them credible ideas. At this point 
the ancient symbol will probably be more useful than 
any modern substitute could be. 


A Gloss is Needed 


I should suggest, then, that once a church had 
redefined and reaffirmed its symbols it should take 
pains to educate its people, particularly its children, as 
to the intimation of these symbols. A descriptive 
pamphlet of symbols preserved in the architecture, 
the glass, the frescoes, the vestments, the printing of 
the church would be a great help. Children could be 
taken on a tour of the church as part of their school 
training and told where the symbols came from, what 
their history has been and what they are now meant 
to suggest. 

I have only two concluding observations. Most 
people are so imperfectly disciplined in abstract 
thinking that they must get their intimations of re- 
ligion by concrete instances. Let us remember that 
the parables of Jesus—perhaps the greatest and most 
classical form of Christian teaching in our tradition— 
are themselves symbols. The parables are stories of 
common life meant to suggest something other than 
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the story; they point beyond themselves. One of the 
weaknesses and attendant perils of liberal Protestan- 
tism today, is its preference for abstract, nonsymbolic 
preaching—at least on the part of ministers. Their 
language is taken from textbooks in psychology, 
philosophy, and the social sciences. We struggle 
against the preference of divinity students for this 
kind of reading and thought and speech, but struggle 
ineffectually. Our younger ministers do not read 
poetry, fiction, biography. They read interminably 
the analytical writings of theological scientists. There- 
fore symbolism in words—the pictorial use of the 
story, drops out of their preaching and is replaced by 
long hollow sounding words which seem to be the 
ghosts of thoughts and feelings and hopes and fears 
that are dead and are now merely being dissected. 
We are bidden to integrate our personalities, lest we 
lapse into schizophrenia or become the victims of psy- 
choses. This is a trade language, a cult language, 
which will never communicate religion directly. It is 
here, in the sermon itself, that I mark the decline of 
Christian symbolism, with the consequent waning 
interest. We must dare to be concrete, to tell stories 
in words as well as in stone and glass and music. 


Where Symbols are Lacking 


And one final remark. The Christian mind and 
conscience are burdened today with at least two major 
concerns for which, in their modern form, there is no 
precise parallel in Christian history. One is the social 
gospel, and the other is internationalism and world 
peace. We care very much, and properly care, for these 
matters. And one of the difficulties is that up to date 
we have for them no compelling, inevitable, satisfying 
symbolism. The hymns of the social gospel, for ex- 
ample, are all abstract, and sound rather like text- 
books in something like Christian socialism. Ebenezer 
Eliot’s Song of the Shirt would be an exception, as is 
his poem ‘‘When wilt thou save the people, Lord, not 
kings and thrones, but men?” 

The radical and liberal social movements have no 
lyric voice at present. They are at this point really 
handicapped. If you have ever looked over, for ex- 
ample, the hymnal of a socialist Sunday school you 
will know what I mean. 

The same is even more true of the cause of peace 
between nations. We have as yet no adequate sym- 
bols of any kind for the cause of internationalism. 
Whether this means that these ideas are still so new 
that they have not been felt with the full force which 
elicits symbols from them, I do not know. I suspect 
that symbolism requires that you be thoroughly famil- 
iar with the idea which finally requires its symbol, 
that you believe it strongly, and feel it deeply. Per- 
haps the church has yet to reach that point on social 
matters and world peace. 

But be this as it may, none of the symbols pro- 
posed thus far to serve these causes has carried general 
consent or achieved the emotional power which sym- 
bolism expects and requires. Various flags for inter- 
nationalism and world brotherhood have been designed 
and marketed, but they have never caught on. They 
seem arbitrary and as yet unreal beside the national 
flag. 

Here is the unexplored and virgin country open to 
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those who are interested in religious symbolism. Here 
is the field where some artist or true creator may add 
to the wealth of traditional Christian symbolism the 
new and needed symbols required by those interests 
and purposes which are most characteristic of our 
contemporary Christianity when it is at its moral best. 

We should constantly have the poverty of our 
Christianity at this point in mind, and have this op- 
portunity in our thoughts. As someone said during 
the last Great War, that is the difficulty with the 
peace movement, the cause of militant patriotism has 
its flags, its uniforms and its drums. The best that 
pacifism has to offer thus far is a typewriter, or bare 
table with a pitcher of water and glass for the speaker 
at the peace rally. 


Received into Fellowship 


The following ministers were formally welcomed into fellow- 
ship at the annual meeting of the American Unitarian Association 
during Anniversary Week: 


John Winthrop Brigham—Tufts College—A. B. 1937; Tufts 
School of Religion—S. T. B. 1938. Settled at Castine, Me. 


Andrew X. Mahy—Stanford University—A. B. 1929; Meadville 
Theological School—B. D. 1938. Settled at Keokuk, Ia. 


Donald Harrington—University of Chicago, A. B. 1986; Mead- 
ville Theological School—B. D. 1938; Crufts Fellow study- 
ing at the University of Leyden. 


Peter Henry Samsom—University of California—A. B. 1937; 
Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry—Th. B. 1939. 
Assistant to Dr. Caldecott at Los Angeles, Calif. 


Rol Welbourn Benner—Occidental College—A. B. 1984, A. M. 
1936. Settled at Riverside, Calif. 


Raymond V. Conley—DePauw University—A. B. 1922; Boston 
University School of Theology—S. T. B. 1925. Settled at 
Warwick, Mass. 


Irving Russell Murray—Harvard College—A. B. 1936; Harvard 
Divinity School class of 1939. Settled at Channing Church, 
Newton, Mass. 


Sydney Theodore Pagesmith—Manchester College. Settled at 


Vancouver, B. C. 


J. Donald Johnston—University of Iowa—B. A. 1933; Mead- 
ville Theological School class of 1939. Settled at Flushing, 
N.Y 


Jakob Jonsson—Reykjavik College—A. B.; University of Ice- 
land—B. D. Settled at Wynyard, Sask., Canada. 


Edwin A. Olson—Upsala College—A. B. 1932; Harvard Divinity 
School—S. T. B. 1936. Minister of the Federated Church, 
Templeton, Mass. 


Harry Barnum Scholefield—Bowdoin College—A. B. 19386; 
Harvard Divinity School class of 1939. Settled at Glouces- 
ter, Mass. 

Affiliated Fellowship 

James W. McKnight (Universalist)—University of Michigan— 
B. A., 1926; Garrett Biblical Institute—B. D. 1932. Min- 
ister of the Universalist Church at Hoopeston, Il. 


Jeffrey Worthington Campbell (Universalist)—St. Lawrence 
University—A. B. 1933; Canton Theological School—B. D. 
1935. Field secretary, Student Christian Movement. 


L. Ward Brigham (Universalist)—Lombard College—B. S. 1886, 
M. S. 1888; Bennett Medical School—M. D. 1888; St. Law- 
rence—D. D. 1909. Minister Emeritus, St. Paul’s on the 
Midway, Chicago, IIl. 


LIFE IN LITERATURE 


A Study 
(Not too Heavy) 


in Devolution 


Wickford Point, by John P. Marquand. 
Litile, Brown and Co., Boston. $2.75. 


“Wickford Point” provides Van Wyck 
Brooks’ “Flowering of New England” 
with a scherzo. 

The Brills of Wickford Point are on 
their father’s side descendants of ‘“‘the 
Wickford sage,” poet and friend of Tho- 
reau. On their mother’s, one great aunt 
took part in the Brook Farm experiment 
and learned Greek at eighty. Another, 
who lived well down into everyone’s 
memory, had been an underground rail- 
way abolitionist during the fifties. In 
short, as one Brill will often remark to 
another, they are an interesting family. 

In point of economic evolution the 
Brills stop where the Apleys of Mr. Mar- 
quand’s Pulitzer prize novel began. The 
son of their seagoing greatgrandfather in- 
stead of shifting from blacks and spices to 
the manufacture of textiles had tried the 
California gold rush. Fortunately for the 
current generation, however, one of the 
three beautiful great aunts had married a 
New York stockbroker. Socially speaking, 
a Beacon Street father who must have 
been at least a neighbor of the Apleys 
did not regard Bella Brill as a good match 
for his son. The mother took to her bed. 
To the Brill side, however, the misalliance 
appeared so unthinkable that they scuttled 
Bella off to Italy. 

The rambling old house at Wickford 
Point saturated with the lassitude of sum- 
mer has an atmosphere as thick as the 
Russian classic Oblomov, and family and 
house are as inseparable as Poe’s Ushers 
and their castle. The house no longer has 
the well kept soap and water smell of 
great aunt Sarah’s regime. No Brill ever 
has a cigarette nor can he or she ever bor- 
row from another Brill enough money to 
buy a packet. They are always saying that 
they must get out of it all and occasionally 
one does either by asking a ride from their 
non-Brill cousin, the narrator, or by si- 
phoning off his gas. But they always 
come back. 

The story, inextricably attached to its 
setting, moves plot against plot. One con- 
cerns Southby, the Mid-western Harvard 
professor who, having written a non-fiction 
best seller about New England writers, has 
now decided to write sight unseen a novel 
about the Wickford Valley, based on the 
Brill papers in the university archives. 
Southby calls to his aid the first-personal 
narrator, whom he regards as a fiction ex- 
pert, albeit of the humbler magazine order, 
then Joe Stowe, Harvard classmate of 
both, author of a current best seller, and 
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former husband of Bella Brill. Against 
this, in still more restless motion, is set 
Bella Brill herself swinging pendulum 
wise between New York and Wickford 
Point, and picking up the devotion of all 
males, except the narrator, and particularly 
the beaux of her sister Mary. 

It is said that several whole families 
have recognized themselves as the Brills 
and that separate individuals recognizing 
themselves as Bella are “furious.”’ For my 
own part, Mr. Marquand’s characters 
might just as well be patterned, as Thorn- 
ton Wilder’s were once, after Terence. 
All, that is, except Joe Stowe’s mother, 
president of the Woman’s Alliance in 
Woburn. But whether as photography or 
as satire they very definitely (to use the 
narrator’s agent’s favorite word) bear 
reading about. Other literary fine points 
are the author’s handling of time both in 
connection with great aunt Sarah’s age 
and with things that have happened in the 
more immediate past. And his keeping in 
character as a narrator. For example, 
he proves his “I’’ a true graduate of the 
“‘nulps’” by choosing as heroine, however 
incongruously to his principal point, a 
beautiful advertising manager at twenty 
thousand a year living in a penthouse. 

Susan Wilbur. 


Good Summer 
Reading 


Wine of Good Hope, by David Rame. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 


This is the romantic story of a boy 
with a heredity for wandering and a girl 
who waited until he had wandered it out. 
Told, however, against a series of back- 
grounds painted in colors taken’ direct 
from the realist’s palette. The point of 
departure, and principal scene, is the vine 
country near the Cape of Good Hope, but 
the kaleidoscope includes along with 
Penang, South American countries in 
revolution, wartime Spain, London, Saigon, 
Java, and so forth, a sufficient glimpse of 
MacDougal alley, Greenwich Village, of 
the bus ride to Boston, and of Maine dur- 
ing the 1938 hurricane, to give the Ameri- 
ean reader a check on the author’s probable 
accuracy where remoter points are in 
question. 

Back in Boer war times, the Lemaire 
family, part of the Dutch community, had 
stuck to their vineyards and their beautiful 
house Languedoc instead of joining the 
great trek. And as if some spell were 
upon them the men of the family had been 
deserting Languedoc and their wives ever 
since. Tony at sixteen had no desire but 
to cultivate his vines, look at his silver 
trees and the colored shadows along the 
white walls of Languedoc, and marry in 
say four years Lowell, now aged thirteen. 


But his sister Tonia had ambitions as 
strong as his own in connection with the 
estate, and, on the supposition that the men 
of the family always left anyway, she la- 
bored to speed his departure. Everywhere 
Tony went, the prodigious deeds of his 
father had gone before him, and presently 
he found himself doing deeds only less 
prodigious, and starting a definite search 
for his pace-setting parent. 

The plot is a string of breath-taking ad- 
ventures calculated to show Tony’s quality 
under stress: a river flood during a holiday 
ox-wagon trek, a forest fire, a shipwreck 
while diamond running, the farther from 
home the more exotic. But the matriarch- 
ate at Languedoc with Grim, or grand- 
mother, as top pin has a charm as irre- 
sistible as the Jalna books a few years ago, 
and the reader, like Tony, is reluctant to 
leave it in pursuit of the Lemaire destiny. 

“Wine of Good Hope’’ is a long, lazy— 
but needless to say non-soporific—book, 
timely new for summer reading. As a 
gift book for the sick aunt, however, it 
contains doubtful passages. 

Susan Wilbur. 


Mrs. Walter B. Gage 


The friends, a host of friends, of Mrs. 
Walter B. Gage, will be deeply saddened 
to hear of her death. On Wednesday after- 
noon, May 8, Dr. Dilworth Lupton of 
Cleveland, O., conducted the funeral ser- 
vice in Goodhue Chapel, Hackley School, 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 

The older generations of Unitarians 
have known Florence Davis Gage as the 
daughter of Mrs. Mary P. Davis, who was 
for many years the outstanding missionary 
of Unitarianism for the National Women’s 
Alliance. For thirty-nine years Mrs. 
Gage has been a strength and stay to her 
husband since he became a master at 
Hackley. In 1922 Mr. Gage became head- 
master for the school and Mrs. Gage con- 
tinued to give her heart and mind to the 
welfare of the boys. She has been the well 
beloved of all the Hackley alumni. The 
earlier graduates who left the school be- 
fore the Gages arrived and who have since 
come to know them, have also had the 
deepest affection for them. 

Mrs. Gage was a very remarkable 
woman. Her devotion to the boys was 
that of a great mother. She loved them 
all and was untiring in her ministrations to 
them. Her sympathetic understanding 
was deep and her ability in the administra- 
tion of the school was of a high order. 

Wonderful and happy memories of her 
will be cherished by a great company of 
men and of boys who have known her— 
memories of sterling and lovable qualities, 
of fine integrity of mind and heart, just and 
generous memories of a great friend. 
Gratefully do we all cherish these memo- 
ries, all of us who have had any connection 
with Hackley School. 

Minot Simons. 
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THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


Wanted: A Theology 
of the Spirit 


To the Editor: 

I want to thank you for printing my 
letter exactly as I wrote it instead of 
twisting it out of shape as some editors 
do sometimes. But why profess not to 
understand what I am driving at when— 
surely not a pure coincidence—you print 
just after it a magnificently clear inter- 
pretation of its fundamental meaning 
under the caption ‘‘The Problems of 
Reality” by one Mr. Kent? 

Your correspondent’s two worlds of 
reality are exactly my meaning, and I see 
no sense in denying the one, as the friendly 
philosophy referred to in my letter does, to 
realize the other, for both may travel along 
in juxtaposition in our thought so far as 
the practice of the spiritual life of man is 
concerned. Your correspondent rightly 
repudiates the religious expression of the 
spirit of man eventuating in a religious 
theology based upon a cosmological con- 
cept of Deity, which is diametrically op- 
posed to a purely spiritual concept of God 
eventuating in what I like to call a spiritual 
theology, if a God we must have and a 
theological structure we must erect. To 
do this, however, one must depart from the 
100 percent humanist position. 

I too, therefore, must plead, and plead 
earnestly, for an absolute abandonment in 
time, of the religious expression of the 
human spirit, as superstitious function, 
in favor of a purely spiritual expression, a 
purged expression, plus a spiritual theol- 


ogy, if God, as pure spirit even, we 
must have. I hope I have made myself 
clear. 


N. A. Buncamper. 
Dorchester, Mass. 


The Answer Is Yes 


To the Editor: 

In The Christian Register of May 25 the 
editor takes exception to some things in an 
article entitled ‘Moral Rearmament’’ 
written by S. E. Gerard Priestley. He says: 
“The human race—at least the common 
people ....are more moral on the 
whole than an observer .... would ex- 
pect .... The first thing to urge in our 
war against war is not personal idealism 
but simple, homely common sense.” But 
are not. morality and common sense in the 
highest meaning of the term the same 
thing? Someone, I do not recall who, once 
said, ‘There is nothing so uncommon as 
common sense’’; and virtue is admitted to 
be a rare jewel. The author of Proverbs 
speaks of the wrongdoer as a fool. We 
all know that it takes a person of superior 
mind and high ethical standards to realize 
that by practicing greed, dishonesty, self- 
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ishness, intolerance and injustice we injure 
ourselves more than others. One great 
factor if not the principal one that is caus- 
ing the threat of war in the world today is 
economic injustice, and that is because the 
moral standard of the majority of the 
people is not high enough, although in the 
main they are decent and law abiding. 
Robert Burns says in this connection: 


“T’ll no say men are villains all, 
The real, hardened wicked 
Wha hae nae check but human law 
Are to a few restricted. 
But Oh, mankind are unco’ weak 
And little to be trusted; 
If self the wavering balance shake 
It’s rarely right adjusted.” 


If the greater portion of mankind were 
like Gandhi, Tagore, Jane Addams, 
Booker Washington, and Frances Willard, 
nations would deal sensibly and justly 
with each other and war would cease. If 
we practice common sense we are sure to 
practice morality. 

Elizabeth Reader. 

San Diego, Calif. 


Visit the One Time 
Home of Priestley 


To the Editor: 

We are confident there must be many 
Unitarians throughout this country and 
Canada who would enjoy visiting the town 
of Northumberland on the Susquehanna 
River in the state of Pennsylvania, where 
the famous pioneer Unitarian in America— 
Dr. Joseph Priestley—settled when he 
came from England in 1794. Here the 
great liberal maintained his home until his 
passing in 1804, although he received many 
entreaties to locate elsewhere. 

On a visit to Philadelphia in 1796 
Priestley founded the first society of Uni- 
tarian Christians in that city, it being the 
first religious organization in America to 
adopt the Unitarian name. Later he or- 
ganized a society in Northumberland. 

Here in Northumberland one will find in 
excellent preservation the spacious home 
built of kiln-dried timber by Priestley; 
the museum built and maintained by the 
American Chemical Society, which con- 
tains many of the apparatus used by 
Priestley in his beloved avocation as a 
chemist, other contrivances, books, docu- 
ments, etc.; and the old Unitarian church 
built in 1834—thirty years after the passing 
of Priestley, but the outgrowth of the so- 
ciety founded in the community several 
years after his location here. In 1910 this 
quaint old church was renovated and 
dedicated as a permanent memorial to 
Priestley. 

In the absence of a Unitarian congrega- 
tion in Northumberland in recent years, 


regular services are not held in this Me- 
morial Church, but at least once a year a 
special service is held when from fifty to 
one hundred and fifty people have been in 
attendance. This year the service will be 
held Sunday afternoon, June 18, with Rev. 
Harvey Swanson of the Church of Our 
Father in Lancaster, Pa., in charge. 

May we suggest that Unitarians on tour 
this summer make it a point to visit 
Northumberland, and see these institutions 
associated with the famous Priestley. 


C. Warren Gutelius, 
Custodian, Joseph Priestley 
Memorial Church. 
Northumberland, Pa. 


Summer Conferences 


for Youth 


Unitarian young people will gather for 
summer conferences from the Isles of 
Shoals, N. H., to Los Angeles, Calif. This 
year there will be a special effort to include 
a discussion of our young people’s work in 
the church and on the college campus. 
Outstanding leaders in the denomination 
are on the programs. Details can be se- 
cured from the office of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


June 10-17: lowa-Nebraska Young People’s 
Religious Union Conference, Clear Lake, 
Ta. 

June 16-19: Dunes Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union Conference, Bridgman, 
Mich. 

June 16-19: Minnesota Young People’s 
Conference, Hudson, Wis. 

June 18-25: Midwest Religious Education 
Institute, Lake Geneva, Wis. (Courses 
for young people.) 

June 19-24: Asilomar Religious Education 
Institute, San Francisco, Calif. (Courses 
for young people.) 

June 25-30: Topanga Canyon Religious 
Education Institute, Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Courses for young people.) 

June 24-July 8: Shoals Young People’s 
Religious Union Conferences, Isles of 
Shoals, N. H. 

July 1-9: Connecticut Valley Young 
People’s Religious Union Conference, 
Rowe Camp, Mass. 

July 15-23: Worcester Federation of Young 
People’s Religious Union, Rowe Camp, 
Mass. 

August 24-27: Biennial General Confer- 
ence of Unitarians at San Francisco, 
Calif. (Youth meetings.) 

August 31-September 3: Southwest Re- 
ligious Education Institute, Camp Mur- 
ray, Okla. (Youth sessions.) 


International Conferences 
July 24-August 2: Ecumenical Youth 
Commission, Amsterdam, Holland. 
August 7-12: International Religious Fel- 
lowship, Arcegno, Switzerland. 


American Unitarian Association Appoints 


Committees at Directors’ Meeting 


A meeting of the board of directors of 
the American Unitarian Association was 
held at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
at the close of Anniversary Week on Fri- 
day, May 26, 1939. New members wel- 
comed to the board were: Mrs. Chester 
Lawrence of Portland, Ore., Mrs. O. G. 
Strong of Cleveland, O., Rev. E. Burdette 
Backus of Indianapolis, Ind., Merton Bailey 
of Augusta, Me., Charles Russell of Ottawa, 
Canada, Miss Sara Comins of Dorchester, 
Mass., Rev. Du Bois Le Fevre of Boston, 
and Roland B. Greeley of Winchester, 
Mass. Other members of the board pres- 
ent were: Mrs. Churchill, Mrs. Mertz, 
Mrs. Wise, Messrs. Bates, Chapman, 
Davidow, Eames, Eliot, Fay, Fayen, 
Furber, Gardner, Healey, Marean, Mel- 
cher, Perkins, Richardson, Smith, Snow, 
Snyder, Stone, Whitman, and Wing. Re- 
gional directors attending were: Messrs. 
Caldecott, Call, De Witt, O’Brian and 
Stultz, and officers and heads of depart- 
ments, Messrs. Baker, Davis, Dexter, 
Kuebler, Patterson and Robertson. 

Charles O. Richardson of Weston, 
Mags., was reelected chairman of the 
board. The following committees were 
appointed: 

Executive Commitiee: Charles O. Rich- 
ardson, chairman; Mrs. William W. 
Churchill, Owen W. Eames, Frederick M. 
Eliot, Edward P. Furber, Percy W. Gard- 
ner, Parker E. Marean, Palfrey Perkins, 
Robert B. Stone. 

Ministry: Du Bois Le Fevre, chairman, 
E. Burdette Backus, Lionel H. Duschak, 
Frank E. Smith, James P. Hart, Henry W. 
Foote, Duncan Howlett, Arthur E. Olsen, 
Robert A. Storer, Charles A. Wing. 

Fellowship: Du Bois Le Fevre, Percy W. 
Gardner, Lon Ray Call, ex-officiis; term 
expires 1940—Ernest S. Meredith, term 
expires 1941—Arthur N. Holcombe, term 
expires 1942—Dan Huntington Fenn, 
term expires 1943—Marshall B. Dalton. 

Unitarian Church Extension and Main- 
tenance: Charles E. Snyder, chairman; 
Merton G. L. Bailey, C. Arthur Bruce, 
Miss Sara Comins, Charles E. Russell, 
Samuel A. Eliot, Mrs. H. B. Hartwell, 
W. S. Nichols, Delos W. O’Brian, Curtis 
W. Reese. 

Finance: Percy W. Gardner, chairman; 
Leon M. Little, Charles O. Richardson, 
Augustus J. Boyden, Parker E. Marean, 
Edwin S. Webster. 

Religious Education: Paul H. Chapman, 
chairman; Mrs. William W. Churchill, 
Mrs. Chester M. Lawrence, Mrs. Oscar E. 
Mertz, Laurance R. Plank, Howard -L. 
Brooks, Lon Ray Call, Mrs. Gordon P. 
DeWolf, Miss Annie M. Filoon, Bradford 
E. Gale, Julius F. Krolfifer, Mrs. John G. 
MacKinnon, Herbert K. Miller, Henry 
W. Porter, Miss Helen C. Robertson, 
Robert H. Schacht, Jr., Laurence C. 
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Staples, Mrs. Elbridge F. Stoneham, Mrs. 
Virginia G. Weir, Mrs. H. B. Zimmermann. 

Foreign Relations: Emmett Fayen, chair- 
man; Percy W. Gardner, Mrs. Oscar E. 
Mertz, Sydney B. Snow, Louis C. Cornish, 
Mrs. Richard Y. FitzGerald, Seth T. 
Gano, J. Harry Hooper, Charles R. Joy, 
Mrs. Charles E. St. John. 

Promotion: Frederic G. Melcher, chair- 
man; Merton G. L. Bailey, Frederic H. 
Fay, Welles V. Moot, Mrs. O. G. Strong, 
Mrs. Russell P. Wise, Albert C. Dieffen- 
bach, Nathaniel L. Harris, J. Ward Healey, 
Ival McPeak. 

Social Relations: Alfred F. Whitman, 
chairman; Larry S. Davidow, Roland B. 
Greeley, Mrs. Dan H. Fenn, Mrs. Frank 
B. Frederick, Mrs. Robert N. Ganz, 
Randall S. Hilton, John H. Lathrop, 
Thaddeus B. Clark, Herbert C. Parsons, 
Eliot Sands, Mrs. Waitstill H. Sharp, 
Winthrop M. Southworth, Jr., David 
Stickney. 


Standing Committees 


Adult Education: Percival F. Brundage, 
chairman; Ernest W. Kuebler, secretary; 
A. Powell Davies, Dale De Witt, Robert 
C. Dexter, Norman D. Fletcher, Mrs. 
A. L. Goldwater, Leon R. Land, Frederick 
T. McGill, Frank W. Scott. 

Budget: Frederick M. Eliot, Parker E. 
Marean, ex-officiis; Du Bois Le Fevre, 
Percy W. Gardner, Charles E. Snyder, Paul 
H. Chapman, Emmett Fayen, Frederic G. 
Melcher, Alfred F. Whitman, Everett M. 
Baker. 

Library: Everett M. Baker, chairman; 
Mrs. Frederick W. Crombie, Christopher 
R. Eliot, Robert D. Richardson. 


Unitarian Youth Commission 


Representing the American Unitarian 
Association: 

Merton G. L. Bailey, Mrs. William W. 
Churchill or Mrs. Russell P. Wise, Edward 
P. Furber, Roland B. Greeley. 

The first item of discussion on the agenda 
of the morning session was the establish- 
ment of the new Department of Promotion 
and Publications. Dr. Baker outlined in 
detail the plans of the administrative 
officers as approved by the subcommittee, 
composed of Messrs. Healey, Fay and 
Richardson. The plan was approved and 
adopted. 

A resolution was passed expressing 
appreciation of Dr. Clarence R. Skinner’s 
cooperation in visiting Unitarian churches 
in the South and Southwest on his recent 
tour of the South. Dr. Skinner is dean of 
the Crane Theological School, Tufts 
College, Mass. 

The board voted to approve the sugges- 
tion of the president to request Rev. Her- 
bert Hitchen of West Newton, Mass., to 
prepare the Lenten Manual for 1940. 


The president read a letter of resigna- 
tion from Dr. George F.. Patterson, director 
of the department of the ministry, which 
the board voted to accept “. . . with the 
understanding that he retain his status 
as an officer of the American Unitarian 
Association and that his pension rights 
be not impaired by the fact that he changes 
from the position of a head of a depart- 
ment to the position of a regional director 
in the field; and that the chairman appoint 
a subcommittee to prepare a letter to Dr. 
Patterson expressing our appreciation of 
the service he has rendered.” 

At the afternoon session the budget as 
presented by the budget committee was 
accepted and approved. 

Rev. George Mark of Leominster, 
Mass., chairman of a subcommittee on a 
division of education, presented a pre- 
liminary report and requested that a 
period of six months be granted before a 
final report is rendered. 

The following regional directors were 
appointed for the coming year: Pacific 
Coast—Dr. Ernest Caldecott; Western 
Conference—Rev. Lon Ray Call; Middle 
Atlantic States—Rev. Dale DeWitt; New 
Hampshire—Rev. Irving W. Stultz; South- 
ern New England—Dr. Maxwell Savage; 
Southwest—Dr. George F.. Patterson. 

The report of Dr. Minot Simons, 
chairman of the special committee on 
schools and colleges, was presented by Dr. 
Baker. 

Mr. Gardner presented a report con- 
cerning Hackley School in Tarrytown, 
NERY? 

Dr. Fayen, in behalf of the foreign re- 
lations department, announced that it 
would be necessary to conduct a special 
campaign for funds for work in Transyl- 
vania in the autumn. It was agreed that 
all special appeals should be referred to 
the budget committee. 

The meeting adjourned at 4.35 p. m. 


Palfrey Perkins, 
Secretary. 


Installation at Sharon 


On Sunday, June 18, at 8 p. m., in the 
Unitarian church at Sharon, Mass., Dr. 
Rowland Gray-Smith will be installed as 
minister of the First Congregational Parish 
(Unitarian) of Sharon. Rev. Miles Han- 
son, Jr., of Weston, Mass., Rev. Leslie T. 
Pennington of Cambridge, Mass., and Dr. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy of Milton, Mass., will 
take part in the service. 


Ministers’ Retreat 


The twenty-first ministers’ retreat at 
Fisherman’s Island, off the coast of Maine, 
was held last week with sixteen Brothers 
of the Way in attendance. Over ninety 
ministers have now participated in these 
devotional periods at the island sanctuary. 
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First Revisions of Unitarian Peace Credo 


The Chicago Peace Committee of the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, 
composed of Rev. R. Lester Mondale, Rev. 
Edward W. Ohrenstein and Rev. Edwin 
H. Wilson, have prepared the following re- 
vised Peace Credo and Program of Imme- 
diate Peace Action on the basis of the first 
fifty replies to the original draft as mailed 
to 750 Unitarian and Universalist minis- 
ters. They wish those who have not yet 
returned their constructive criticisms to do 
so as soon as possible, but to substitute 
the following revision for that printed in 
the release or in The Christian Register for 
May 10, and base their remarks on the 
new draft. They also take this oppor- 
tunity, as a personal acknowledgment is 
not possible at this time, to thank those 
who have responded thus far, especially 
those who found it possible to enclose dues 
to the Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice or enclose a check or stamps toward 
the work of their committee. 

“There was surprising unanimity in the 
early replies on certain points which have 
been met or avoided by the new draft,” 
writes Edwin H. Wilson, for the committee. 
“In place of the phrases ‘forces which are 
unfriendly to the democratic idea’ and 
‘fascist ideas and activities,’ the committee 
has substituted ‘the aggressor nations, 
which are at present Germany, Italy and 
Japan,’ and the phrase ‘counteract the 
spread of antidemocratic ideas and activi- 
ties.’ Although designating the present 
aggressors, this avoids any effort to settle 
by this particular statement the question 
of whether there are any important dif- 
ferences according to the measures of 
democracy between communism and fas- 
cism, and whether these isms are equally 
a menace to democracy here and abroad 
and in what ways. But they do hope that 
at an appropriate time there will be dis- 
cussion of this point at which there is 
obvious vagueness, confusion and emo- 
tion. The statement does not include 
mention of or pass judgment on Streit’s 
‘Union Now’ plan toward which the replies 
showed considerable sympathy, because 
that plan in their opinion is new to many 
in the Midwest and needs study under the 
general heading of ‘future peace machin- 
ery.’ 

“The committee wishes to make it clear 
that they will welcome comment on the 
developing peace program, which is still 
‘work in process,’ from lay Unitarians and 
Universalists as well as clergymen of these 
two denominations. Those who designate 
that the first dollar they contribute is to go 
toward U. F. S. J. dues will be credited, 
from now on, for their 1939-1940 dues. 
All who have received directly from the 
committee or through other channels a 
copy of the Peace Credo and Program are 
urged to reply so that the further study of 
the common peace action possible to a 
large number of religious liberals may be as 
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widely representative as possible. The 
criticisms received thus far have been very 
valuable. We already have a statement 
bearing the impress of seventy interacting 
minds. Although the product does not 
meet the demands of all of these, the 
process is an integrating and clarifying 
one, that cannot fail to be helpful in point- 
ing to our duty toward the peace and de- 
mocracy of America and the world.” 

Program of Immediate Peace Action 

Because the majority of the American 
people is evidently in favor of lending the 
so-called democratic powers all the aid 
possible short of going to war to aid them; 
and because the American people at this 
time is being led to believe that such co- 
operation is certain to involve us in war on 
the side of those with whom we trade, we 
feel that the most effective immediate 
steps we can and must take are: 

1. That of arousing the American people 
against sending our army and navy abroad, 
and hence of repeating the folly of 1917. 

2. That of convincing people that even 
if America lends some economic and moral 
aid to victims of aggression and engages 
in cash and carry trade with them, we 
need not necessarily be dragged into war. 


A Peace Credo 
We believe: 

That war—because of its destructive- 
ness not only to human life but also to 
human values, and because it not only 
embitters men and women of all belligerent 
nations but arouses hatreds which last for 
generations—must be condemned as a 
method of settling international disputes. 

That the United States should refuse to 
sell war materials to aggressor nations, 
which are at present Germany, Italy, and 
Japan. 

That we should oppose the use of 
American lives to protect the foreign in- 
vestments of the imperialistic absentee- 
owners of any nation, including our own. 
We must not again become involved in ex- 
peditionary military ventures. 

That to preserve and extend good will, 
we should not only make the United States 
an island of peace, but we should cooperate 
in mitigating the sufferings of the victims 
of war. 

That the United States must be kept out 
of war because of the urgent need not only 
of conserving such democracy as we now 
have, but of extending the democratic 
idea at home—neither of which is possible 
if we become militarized. 

That we should do all in our power to 
eounteract war propaganda. 

That we must vigorously defend civil 
liberties and counteract the spread of anti- 
democratic ideas and activities. 

That, as a long-range antiwar policy, we 
must look forward to the establishment of 
world economic cooperation, and a world 
tribunal; to a reaffirmation of the Paris 


Peace Pact, and to the development of | 
other world peace machinery. ! 

Moreover, for mutual encouragement — 
and strength, we will stand by one another > 
whenever one of our number or any other | 
of like conviction is in distress because of © 
his antiwar position. 


Religious Arts Guild 
Reelects Dr. Vogt 


The Religious Arts Guild at its May 
Anniversary meeting listened to the paper 
on Symbolism by Dean Willard L. Sperry 
of the Harvard Divinity School, which is 
printed in this issue, and elected the fol- 
lowing officers for the following year: 
president, Dr. Von Ogden Vogt, Chicago; 
vice presidents, Rev. Dan H. Fenn, Chest- 
nut Hill; Dr. John H. Lathrop, Brooklyn; 
Dr. Eugene R. Shippen, Winter Park, Fla.; 
and Dr. Theodore G. Soares, Pasadena; 
secretary-treasurer, Miss Mildred Jones 
Keefe; assistant secretary, Miss Mary E. 
Bodkin; librarian, Miss Marie W. Johnson; 
directors, Mrs. Frederick M. Eliot, Miss 
Emilie Everett, Dr. Henry W. Foote, Rev. 
Ernest W. Kuebler, Rev. Robert S. Miller, 
Rev. Vincent B. Silliman, and Rev. Robert 
A. Storer. 

Miss Mildred Jones Keefe, who arranged 
the exhibit this year, contributes the fol- 
lowing account of it: 

The exhibit of woodcarving held in the 
Guild Room at headquarters was formally 
opened on Monday afternoon, May 22, 
with tea served to a large number of mem- 
bers and friends. The committee in 
charge included Mrs. Frederick M. Eliot, 
Mrs. Hubert Arrowsmith, Miss Emilie 
Everett, and Miss Mildred Jones Keefe. 

Of central interest in the exhibit was a 
panel of the Madonna and Child exquisitely 
earved by the late Mr. Kirchmayer, fore- 
most American woodearver. The panel 
was loaned by W. F. Ross. Other ex- 
hibits loaned by Mr. Ross were fragments 
of tracery for chancel decoration and two 
casts of prophets (carved figures in wood 
now being in the National Episcopal 
Cathedral in Washington, D. C.). Charles 
H. Pizzano, Boston sculptor and wood- 
worker, loaned a number of interesting 
pieces among which were a triptych of the 
Madonna and a panel of Dante effectively 
decorated in color. Three carved figures—a 
replica of the Nuremberg Madonna, and 
two monks playing musical instruments— 
were loaned by the Boston Society of Arts 
and Crafts; a large wall triptych with il- 
luminated panel and a chapel lectern were 
loaned by Boston University School of 
Religious and Social Work; and a carved 
statuette of King Arthur, by Miss Har- 
riet E. Johnson. A number of stained 
glass medallions loaned by Charles J. 
Connick gave a rich note of color to the 
exhibit. 

The room was open through the week 
and was visited daily by many delegates 
and friends. 


The Unitarian Service Pension 
gratefully acknowledges receipt 


through April 30, 1939. 


Previously reported 


First Unitarian Church, Stockton, Calif. 
Reported in Error cc... cc ceeseeess 


The People’s Church, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Reported in Error ...cseseeececeeees 


Society 
of the 


following contributions from March 16 


$6,321.57 


30.00 


6,291.57 


5.00 


6,286.57 


RCW 5 ks wteca va Sistas atanietetbietMalelars cir: ei6 
Channing Branch Alliance, Dorchester, 

oS Ar ek rt trans hee ee 
Women’s Alliance, Lynn, Mass. ......... 
Women’s Alliance, Lowell, Mass. ........ 
Women’s Alliance, Hollywood, Calif. .... 
Winifred G. Douthit Alliance, Shelbyville, 


Ladies’ Social Circle, Templeton, Mass. .. 
Women’s Parish Association, Concord, 
Gates Arche: oh SSF Aste So tare sialase ia/e «03100 
Women’s Alliance, Fort Fairfield, Me. ... 
Women’s Alliance, Albany, N. Y. ....... 
Women’s Alliance, Geneseo, Ill. ......... 
Women’s Alliance, Burlington, Vt. 
Parish Aid Alliance, Beverly, Mass. ..... 
Ladies’ Association, Brighton, Mass. ..... 
Women’s Alliance, Manchester, N. H. ... 
Women’s Alliance, Dayton, O. .......... 
Women’s Alliance, First Church, Pitts- 
wen, A. | eit ecteeaste seis'* sale sins oe 
Rebecca Williams Hawes Alliance, Ridge- 
wood, N. Je... 5. cccccee dances ec ecees 
Women’s Alliance, Spokane, Wash. 
Women’s Alliance, Waverley, Mass....... 
Women’s Alliance, Wollaston, Mass. ..... 
Women’s Alliance, West Newton, Mass. 
Women’s Alliance, Virginia, Minn. ...... 
Harriet W. Holden Evening Alliance, 
Leominster, Mass. .........-2.0eee005 
Women’s Alliance, Newburgh, N. Y. 
Women’s Alliance, Roslindale, Mass. .... 
Guild Alliance, Chicopee, Mass. ......... 
Women’s Alliance, Duxbury, Mass. ...... 
Women’s Alliance, Santa Barbara, Calif... 
Ladies’ Aid Society, Winnipeg, Can. ..... 
Women’s Alliance, Minneapolis, Minn. ... 
Women’s Alliance, Duluth, Minn. ....... 
Social Alliance, Arlington, Mass.......... 
Women’s Alliance, Farmington, Me. ..... 
Women’s Alliance, Youngstown, O. ...... 
Women’s Alliance, Hyde Park, Mass. .... 
Women’s Alliance, Belmont, Mass........ 
Women’s Alliance, Norwell, Mass. ....... 
Bell Street Chapel Helpers, Providence, 
Rf. 
Women’s Alliance, Hingham, Mass. 
Ladies’ Social Alliance, Northboro, Mass. 
Federated Church Women’s Alliance, Win- 


BIER. CIOTD. | a ou.s wv arom Saale V6 Sie Since ss 
Nora Junior Alliance, Hanska, Minn...... 
Second Congregational Meetinghouse, 

ne ES re en eee 


First Unitarian Society, Milwaukee, Minn. 
First Unitarian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa... . 
Unitarian Church, Staten Island, N. Y.... 
Unitarian Church of Germantown, Phila- 

Ie ES. 4s cn 9s tea ee eee Rs 
Unitarian Congregational Society, Brattle- 

NC ie os «4 tg Chanda wean eae oe ae 
First Unitarian Church, San Diego, Calif... . 
Women’s Alliance, San Diego, Calif... ... 
All Souls’ Unitarian Church, Santa Monica, 


5.00 


3.00 
10.00 
25.00 

1.00 


10.00 
10.00 


75.00 
2.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
2.50 

10.00 

10.00 
5.00 


25.00 


10.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

10.00 
2.00 


2.00 
5.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
25.00 
5.00 
25.00 
5.00 
10.00 
10.00 
5.00 
3.00 
10.00 
2.00 


1.00 
30.00 
5.00 


10.00 
3.00 


25.00 
20.00 
20.00 
30.00 


160.00 
20.00 
40.00 
25.00 


5.00 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 
Acknowledges Contributions 


Unity Church, Montclair, N. J. ......... 
First Parish, Cambridge, Mass. 
GLONEU Mee Velo e ae ter ve oe ees 
First Unitarian Congregational Church, 
Cigeinnati sO. kos, Ck was. aecale 
First Unitarian Church, Baltimore, Md. 
First Congregational Society, Castine, Me. 
First Unitarian Church, Berkeley, Calif... . 
Icelandic Liberal Church, Blaine, Wash. 
First Parish, Mendon, Mass. ........... 
First Congregational Society, Hampton 
Bralisp NG EL ie Porig a terse ore: cie detente leas 
First Church, Boston, Mass. ............ 
North Parish, North Andover, Mass. (ad- 
Gitional) yy eerie sas aoe Meise hee: s 
Unitarian Society, Santa Barbara, Calif. .. 
First Unitarian Church, Duluth, Minn. .. 
Second Church, Salem, Mass. ........... 
The People’s Church, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Women’s Alliance, Second Church, Boston, 
Masel anv ieciiols ei stong Fath tolgharai cp diahie e'sisieiaye 
First Parish Alliance, Dorchester, Mass. 
Community Liberal Church, Eugene, Ore. 
First Congregational Society, Sharon, 
dat ect es) ary al te ah a A uae ae 
All Souls’ Church, Braintree, Mass. ..... 
First Parish, Cambridge, Mass. (addi- 
ONAL) epi eerie tet ete che eels we Revert: 
North Side Unitarian Church, Pittsburgh, 


First Parish, West Roxbury, Mass. ...... 
All Souls’ Church, Washington, D. C. 
Second Church, Boston, Mass. .......... 
Unitarian Congregational Church, Hack- 
ensack Neda actin od bilos bike § 
First Parish Church, Billerica, Mass. .... 
First Unitarian Church, Middleboro, 
BBG Tr ata ts, Sata a hates wiagas ste Ras 
All Souls’ Church, New York, N. Y...... 
First Unitarian Church of Philadelphia, 
AOU RE as tess ieA.cisiais oe 3 eis cre ete Gib a oes aleve 
Church of the Messiah, Montpelier, Vt. .. 
Unitarian Society, Fairhaven, Mass. ..... 
First Parish, Bolton, Mass. ............. 
First Religious Society, Newburyport, 
WR aceter aie did crsteP serine elke crersisiecce istee wie 
First Parish, Brookline, Mass. .......... 
Church of the Disciples, Boston, Mass. 
First Unitarian Church, Oakland, Calif. .. 
First Unitarian Society, Schenectady, N. Y. 
First Parish Church, Groton, Mass. ..... 
First Unitarian Church, Orange, N. J. ... 


ARNE ao eo Wisk & Oo wilde dele Ba dale eee 
Miss Charlotte E. Clarke, St. Cloud, Minn. 
George B. Dewson, Boston, Mass. ....... 
og AE BBCODE 9, OOP ORE EE EEE A 
NEES ial a eit wie vias aieitly va: eiaty-a «<< 
Le MN NR a iE Ay ny saa 
Mrs. D. C. McMaster, Dallas, Tex. ..... 
Miss M. B. Fairbanks, L. I., N. Y. ...... 
Women’s Alliance, Winthrop, Mass....... 


$9,136.20 


Hymn 
Leolyn S. Morgan 


Composed for the Temple of Religion 


and Tower of Peace at the Golden 
Gate International Exposition, 
San Francisco 


Oh! banish strife and anger; 
Make way for love and peace, 
When nation join’d to nation, 
May bring to all release. 


The cry for help is rising, 
Oh! listen to the call; 
Through sacrifice and danger, 
Give joy serene to all. 


Call every man thy brother, 
Whate’er his race or creed; 
Oh! still the voice of hatred, 
Till love be Lord indeed. 


The tower of Peace is lifting 
Its symbol toward the sky; 
Oh! haste the time, our Father, 
When justice shall be nigh. 


SEE 


The Pacific Coast 
The World’s Fair 
Bryce and Zion 
National Parks 
Grand Canyon 
Yosemite Valley 
Banff 
Lake Louise 
Yellowstone Park 


ATTEND 


The General Conference 


of the 


American Unitarian 
Association 


all for 


*297.50 


inclusive round-trip 
from Chicago 


Join the 
Conference Tours 


PEABODY & LANE, Inc. 
110 State Street, Boston 


Irresponsibilities 


Philosophy Versus Facts, or, More 
Particularly, Phenomenology 
versus the Facts of Life 

We do not believe all the stories we hear 
about the absent-mindedness and lack of 
practical sense of philosophers, but it 
sometimes does seem as if they stayed just 
a little on the sheltered side. For instance, 
in the first number of The Journal of 
Liberal Religion we read, in an article, 
“Phenomenology and the Doctrine of 
Man”: 

‘We do not plow cows, eat dirt, or herd 
carrots.” 

We might have taken that sentence for 
true if it had not been that The Journal 
of Liberal Religion in its race to our office 
had been beaten by over an hour: Con- 
sumers’ Union Reports for May had got 
here first. And here’s what C. U. R. has 
to say on the subject of our eating dirt: 

“Sections of mouse pelts, bits of paper, 
rodent hairs, and fragments of glass were 
among the unappetizing substances found 
recently by the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration” in a factory which had shortly 
before been reported by inspectors as be- 
ing above the average in cleanliness. The 
judge who fined the owners of this factory 
$600 remarked that if it represented the 
average candy factory, “God help the 
children of America.” And if any re- 
gressive tries to alibi himself out of this 
phenomenological crux by pleading that he 
does not eat candy we will tell him the one 
about the worm fragments in the canned 
tomatoes. 


We Make No Representations About 
Our Goods 
The Christian Register is in receipt of an 
illustrated price list from the Nectar Label 
Company. But we have not given them 
an order. We deal in the unvarnished 
truth, sometimes, as an occasional reader 
(or nonsubscriber) points out, in the un- 
pleasant truth. And when it is not nectar 
we refuse to label it nectar. 


Advice to an Old Lady 

The New York Times has a man picking 
up small happenings at the New York 
Fair. The guard who watched the Magna 
Charta in the British pavilion told him of 
an old lady who stood in front of that his- 
toric document—which reposes on a plush- 
draped stage—for ever so long. He began 
to wonder about her and approached. 
She said to him: ‘I’m all right, I’m just 
waiting for the Magna Charta to start.” 
Probably the guard, especially if he is 
British like the document, had nothing 
very helpful to say. Nor have we for that 
matter, but while there is very little any 
one of us can do about it, still, we can al- 
ways join the Civil Liberties Union. 
Meanwhile let us be thankful if the blamed 
M. C. does not begin to roll backward— 
or has it already? 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 

of religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 

Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 

liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 

The Association {s supported by the voluntary con- 

tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children, 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 

For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S. T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


receive the support of Unitarians 


The Meadville 


Theological School 
Founded 1844 
trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 


variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow,{D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


LAYMEN! 
If you are driving to the 
League’s Mid-Western Convention 


at Conference Point, Wisconsin, this 
week-end, June 18-20 
ask a fellow layman to accompany you! 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER © 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 


must have the loyal support of every | 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $2.50 per year. 


Classified Advertising 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 or 
more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week, 

Rate card furnished on request. 


The Nichewaug Inn—a spacious vineclad old English 
Inn set in five acres of lawns and gardens fronting on the 
Common in Petersham, Massachusetts. 1150 feet eleva- 
tion, always quiet and cool for perfect rest or all manner 
of recreation. Surrounded by the 3000-acre Bird Sanctuary 
of Harvard Forest. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11. 
Mr. Greeley will preach. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C, 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11a. m. Morn- 
ing prayer and sermon by Dr. Perkins. 


NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr, Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service ll a.m. Church school 9.80 and 11 a. m. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotels worthy of patronag 
hey render ent service = ph oer a 2 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 


Hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite State Capitol 


at 86 Bowdoin Street ; 
No Liquor Sold ] 
200 Rooms 
Rooms with Running Water - - = + $1.25-1.50 
Rooms with Bath - - - - = «= = = 2.00-2.50 
Weekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President 
Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


